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PART l-INTRODUCTORY 

Tills review is essentially bibliographical, It is international in scope; at 
least a .start has been made in that direction. But there are, of course, many 
problems in compiling references on a world-wide basis. Library holdings and 
infoiTOation services, on the other hand, improve a great deal year by year, and 
the time may come before long when the whole TESOL field, domestic and 
foreign, can be surveyed adequately and without too much difficulty according 
to significant developments as well as bibliography. 

At the present time hardly any developments have an immediate effect on 
world-wide TESOL. Our efforts are scattered, with our main attention directed 
to specific student and teacher groups, but we continue to build communication 
channels and must continue to do so during the years ahead. Changes in tech- 
nique, method, and approach take place slowly in our field, but we, as an 
international teacher group, are more receptive than ever before to innovations, 
and more opportunities to upgrade our proficiency and our profession are avail- 
able to us now than ever before. 

There are three current expressions that have reference to teaching of 
English to non -native speakers of the language: teaching English as a foreign 
language (TEFL), teaching English as a second language (TESL), and teaching 
English to speakers of other languages (TESOL). In American usage generally, 
TEFL has to do with the teaching of English overseas and to foreigners who are 
more-or-less temporary residents in the United States— foreign students, visitors, 
diplomatic people, etc. TESL, on the other hand, has to do with the teaching 
of English to non-native speakers who are more-or-less permanent residents in 
the United States— Spanish-speakers in the Southwest, American Indians, Puerto 
Ricans in New York, Chinese living in the San Francisco Bay Area, etc.* TESOL, 
a broader expression, encompasses both groups. ** 

Th* TESOL Organization 

TESOL [*tf,SDl or 'ti,sol] is also an acronym for Teachers of English to Speak- 
ers of Other Languages, a professional association for those concerned with the 
teaching of English as a second or foreign language, which officially came into 
being in 1966, after severail years of planning. Establishing TESOL, the organiza- 
tion, on u aouiid and continuing basis during the ensuing years, 1967 and 1968, 
has perhaps been the most significant recent development in the field (9, 343, 
406,408, 411, 413). 

The membership, numbering more than 1500, consists mainly of classroom 
teachers and program administrators; probably every aspect of the TESOL pro- 

* An extended use of tlie TESL term includes the teaching of English in the 
Philippines, India, and otlier countries where English is an official language. 

** I was recently informed that a new organization has been formed in Canada 
called Teachers of English as an Additional Language ( TEAL ) . The expression “teach- 
ing English to the foreign born (TEFB)” still has some currency in urban areas, per- 
haps because a number of textbooks are still labeled English for the Foreign Born, out 
this expression is rapidly giving way to TESOL and TESL. Harold Allen's term 
TENES (Teaching English to Non-English Speakers) has gained less popularity than I 
expected; I suppose the negative idea in non-English speakers has had an effect on 
this. See Allen, Harold B. TENES; A Survey of the Teaching of English to Non- 
English Speakers in the United States. Champaign, Illinois: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1966 (USOE Contract No. OE 4-10-224). 
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fession is rejpresented through the organization’s members. James E. Alatis, Asso- 
ciate Dean of the School of Languages and Linguistics at Georgetown University, 
has served as executive secretary for TESOL since its founding, and his office 
provides a clearinghouse for a large variety of matters concerning the profession. 
The officers and executive committee have worked vigorously, and v/ith moderate 
success on the national level, “to promote scholarship, to disseminate information, 
to strengthen at all levels instruction and research in the teaching of English 
to speakers of other languages,” according to the organization’s constitution. It 
will remain to the state and regional affiliates, such as those now in operation in 
New Jersey, New Mexico, California, Texas, and Puerto Rico, however, to 
provide direct assistance and guidance to the thousands of classroom teachers 
involved in one way or another with TESOL activities. 

A series of foundation grants to the national o^anization would help a 
great deal toward the acceleration of a nation-wide effort to equip the nation’s 
non-English-speaking young with the language of the nation. In addition to the 
summer and acadermc-year institutes (21) provided for under the federal Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act (EPDA), support is sorely needed for local 
teacher workshops, consultation services, and the like. 

Prominent national leaders in the profession have served as presidents of 
TESOL: Harold B. Allen of the University of Minnesota (1966), Edward M. 
Anthony of the University of Pittsburgh (1967), Paul M. Bell of the Dade County 
[Florida] Public Schools (1968) and David P. Harris of Georgetown University 
(1969). The organization has two regular publications, TESOL Quarterly, 
edited by Betty W. Robinett of the University of Minnesota, and TESOL News- 
letter, edited by Alfred C. Aarons of the Dade County [Floridal Public Schools. 
These two serials, both ably produced, have provided the main avenues of 
publication for the profession during the past three years. 

The organizational (constitutional) convention was held in New York 
(1966), following two previous large-scale planning conventions in Tuscon 
(1964) and San Diego (1965). Although the TESOL name has been used right 
along since 1964, the organization, officially constituted, is relatively new; its 
first annual convention was held in Miami (1967), the second in San Antonio 
(1968), the third in Chicago (1969), and the fourth in San Francisco (1970). 
Several well-known national organizations contributed varying amounts of time, 
effort, and money to help launch TESOL— the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the Modern Language Association, the Center for Applied Linguistics, 
the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs, and the Speech Association 
of America. There is still a fairly close tie between TESOL and these sponsoring 
organizations; it is noticeable in the composition of their boards of directors, 
overlapping memberships, and joint undertakings in regard to TESOL activities. 

The Association of Teachers of English as a Second Language 

The Association of Teachers of English as a Second Language (ATESL), a 
section of the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs (^NAFSA), con- 
tinues to function, but along somewhat different lines since the establishment of 
the TESOL organization. ATESL’s annual Selected Conference Papers ceased 
publication with the 1967 issue. However, the NAFSA Newsletter, containing 
ATESL reports, has continued publication and will probably be replaced soon 
by a journal. ATESL (NAFSA) members, numbering between 300 and 400, are 
for the most part academic people associated with college and university pro- 
grams devoted to English training for foreign students; a number of them are 
also involved in TESOL teacher-training programs at colleges and universities. 
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For years ATESL operated as a kind of appendage to NAFSA, Maying rela- 
tively few inten-elationships with the other sections and groups of the “parent” 
organization. But during the last two years, ATESL has become more integrated 
with the rest of NAFSA; joint projects and programs involving ATESL and the 
Admissions Section, ATESL and the Community Section, etc., have been under- 
taken. It has been found generally, I think, that ATESL and other NAFSA 
groups have many common interests and their professional activities and con- 
cerns overlap in more areas than was previously believed. 

Several proposals have been put forward to accommodate ATESL within 
TESOL or interlock the two organizations in some fashion, but as yet no concrete 
plan, satisfactory to all concerned, has emerged. The most promising suggestion is 
that ATESL form the nucleus of a college and university section within TESOL 
at which time the latter begins to reorganize itself along sectional lines. Another 
plausible idea is that TESOL and ATESL establish a joint membership arrange- 
ment whereby a member of ATESL will automatically be a member of TESOL 
as well. 

The NAFSA Field Service has devised a framework to assist c liege and 
university personnel who work with foreign students-not only teac’ vrs of foreign 
students, but also admissions officers, foreign student advisers, etc.; a similar 
framework may prove desirable in the future for TESOL and its affiliates. The 
Field Sei-yice plan provides (1) short-term travel grants which allow teachers 
and administrators from one campus to visit another campus and obseiwe the 
methods of handling certain foreign-student activities and problems; also in some 
cases, travel grants permit college and university personnel to attend regional 
NAFSA conferences; (2) support for brief workshops, usually held on weekends 
in various parts of the country; (3) visits to campuses by NAFSA consultants to 
assist teachers and administrators plan and carry out projects and programs to 
fill the particular needs of foreign students there. Around the country certain 
NAFSA members are designated as consultants, and when consultation at a 
given institution is requested, a consultant from the region goes to the campus 
and provides, insofar as possible, the needed assistance. One consultant told me 
that during the 1967-68 school year he made about 40 consultations, one or two 
days each, in California and neighboring states. 

Inasmuch as ATESL is a section of a larger organization, it has a chairman 
rather than a president. Bernard Spolsky of Indiana University served as chair- 
man (1966-67), Robert B. Kaplan of the University of Southern California 
(1967-68), Robert L. Saitz (1968-69), and Robert P. Fox (1969-70). Recent 
NAFSA annual conventions have been held in Houston (1967), San Francisco 
(1968), and Boston (1969). 

At the Houston convention a new sub-organization came into being— the 
Commission on Intensive English Programs (CIEP), which later became an in- 
tegral part of ATESL. During its brief existence, CIEP has worked toward nation- 
wide uniformity in intensive English programs and has begun to develop guide- 
lines for college and university personnel on the interpretation of scores on stand- 
ard tests and what to expect in regard to English proficiency on the part of 
foreign students. An English proficiency-level chart has been prepared and made 
available to college and university officials. The 12 or so members of CIEP, all 
administrators and teachers in intensive English programs, hope to establish a 
central office which will seiwe as an informational clearinghouse for all language 
institutes. CIEP’s first “president” was Shigeo Imamura of Michigan State Uni- 
versity (1966-67); the second was Gordon E. Ericksen of New York University 
(1967-68). 
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Professional Publications 

Publications in the TESOL field— journals, newsletters, and monographs— have 
been increasing at a fast rate during recent years, Two old standbys— English 
Language Teaching, published by the British Council in association with Oxford 
University P!ress, and Language Learning, published by the Research Club in 
Language learning at the University of Michigan— seem to be as vigorous as 
ever. Other serials, whose files do not date back so far, have continucjd publication 
over several years: MST English Quarterly (Manila), English Teaching Guidance 
(Tel Aviv), English Teaching Forum (Washington, D.C.), Englisch an Volks- 
hochschulen (Munich), ELEC Bulletin (Kanda, Japan), Journal of the Teachers 
of English in Ethiopia (Addis Ababa), ELT Broadsheet (Kaduna, Nigeria), and 
English Bulletin (Hong Kong) 

Now we have a number of newcomers to the field which are devoted wholly 
or in part to TESOL; TEFL; Bulletin for Teachers of English as a Foreign 
Language (Beirut), English for Immigrants (London), Journal of the Nigerian 
En^ish Studies Association (Ile-Ife), English Teaching (Rio de Janeiro), Journal 
of English Teaching (Tokyo), ATEFL Newsletter (Association of Teachers of 
English as a Foreign Language, London), Englisch: Eine Zeitschrift fur den 
Englischlehrer (Berlin), Workpapers in English as a Second Language (Los 
Angeles, Calif,), English for American Indians (Washington, D,C,), TESL Re- 
porter (Laie, Hawaii), ESL Newsletter (San Diego, Calif,), and SEAMEC 
Regional English Language Centre Newsl(kier (Singapore). Occasional Papers 
of the American Language Institute, New York University, underwent a name- 
change in 1967; the current title is Journal of English as a Second Language. 

Bibliographies and Surveys 

During the last ten years or so the Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) 
in Washington, D. C,, has provided services of inestimable value to the TESOL 
profession, Sirarpi Ohannessian, Director of the English Program, and her staff 
have prepared numerous TESOL bibliographies (14, 25, 26, and others) and 
surveys (24, 28, 33, 64, 424, 425 and others), arranged and sponsored large 
conferences and conventions, and coordinated many developing TESOL projects 
and programs over the years. The Center has been and still is the largest and 
most efficient clearinghouse on TESOL and other professional language-teaching 
matters. It has an extensive library, an excellent staff, and an impressive publica- 
tion record, 

A supplement to the Center’s two-volume Reference List of Materials for 
English as a Second Language was recently published. The original volumes 
covered the period 1953-1964, and the supplement will cover 1964-1968, 

Since 1966 CAL has operated the ERIC Clearinghouse for Linguistics, one 
of about 18 clearinghouses monitored and funded by the U,S, Office of Education 
(468), ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) is a nation-wide 
service involving the collection, processing, and dissemination of information on 
significant literature in various educational fields. Documents are collected, eval- 
uated, processed (indexed and abstracted), and made available to the public, 
for a fee, on microfiche or hard copy, ERIC also publishes lists of documents, 
newsletters, state-of-the-art papers, and the like. The ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Linguistics has four major components; (1) linguistics, (2) imcommonly taught 
languages, (3) teaching standard English to speakers of nonstandard dialects, 
and (4) teaching of English as a foreign or second language. 

It has been announced that, with the cooperation of ERIC, the Information 
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Science subsidiary of Crowell-Collier-Macnfiillan v/ill begin to publish a Current 
Index to journals in Education (ClJE) in the spring of 1969, CIJE will cover 
articles in over 200 educational journals and periodicals in related fields, The 
coverage of peripheral literature relating to educational fields is a unique feature 
and especially important to TESOL; a considerable amount of informational 
material about TESOL activities goes unnoticed because of its publication in 
scattered and out-of-the-way places, 

Language-Teaching Bibliography (15) and Language-Teaching Abstracts 
(Vol. 1, No, 1, January 1968) are our newest major bibliographical tools; both 
are edited jointly by the English-Teaching Information Centre of the British 
Council and the Centre for Information on Language Teaching, in London, and 
published by Cambridge University Press, TESOL publications figure prominently 
in these two items. The Abstracts is a quarterly, and it may be that the Bibliog- 
raphy will be serialized in some fashion or other, perhaps every few years, in the 
form of cumulative volumes of the Abstracts. 

As mentioned earlier, it is virtually impossible to survey world-wide TESOL 
comprehensively. The most thorough recent TEFL survey, covering approxi- 
mately a 10-year period and concentrating mainly on American efforts in the 
field, was done by Albert H, Marckwardt in 1967 (23); this item also appeared 
in a somewhat modified and abbreviated form in 1968 (22), Shorter TEFL 
surveys, covering American and British activities, have been prepared and made 
available through ERIC (12, 24, 28), Most of the contributions in this area are 
country surveys, and even these have been somewhat limited in their scope 
(33,40,46,47,49,51,60,62,68,69), 

It is heartening to note the increased attention given to the teaching of 
English to American Indians, A major problem of the Indian child is aptly stated 
in a report edited by Sirarpi Ohannessian (64): 

“At present the education of the Indian student depends to a veiy great 
extent on how efficienctly he is taught English and how well he is able to learn it. 
Since all his other subjects will have to be learned through its medium, in a 
sense all his teachers are teachers of English, His higher education, again, is 
available only through the medium of En^ish, and most of the careers open to 
him, as well as his contacts with the larger American community, are dependent 
very largely on his ability to communicate in English, The school, therefore, has 
a particularly urgent duty to equip him witli this ability , , , ,” 

This statement applies equally well to children in other non-English-speaking 
minority groups, but there is a particular difference between Indians and others 
who learn English as a second language. Whereas the latter are immigrants or the 
children or grandchildren of immigrants, with cultural ties to foreign countries, 
the Indians are native North Americans with a culture here in the United States, 
And there is a long history of the Indians’ resistance to assimilation into the 
larger American culture. Although a more favorable attitude exists now than 
ever before toward the white man’s ways— including his language— a negative 
attitude still persists in some quarters. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), the federal agency responsible for 
Indian education, has taken a number of important steps in recent years to up- 
grade the education of its charges, with improved English instruction as a primaiy 
focus (31), Linguistically oriented methods and materials have been incorporated 
into BIA schools more and more, in-service training for teachers has been insti- 
tuted, and several EPDA summer institutes have been designated specifically for 
teachers of Indian children. Also BIA has been developing connections with 
major universities in regard to the retraining of its teachers and the redesigning 
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of its school curricula; this is a noteworthy effort toward bridffine; the gap 
between educational research on the one hand and the implementation of ite 
conclusions on the other. ^ 

i Center for Applied Linguistics, under contract with BIA, made a survey 
ot the problems of teaching English to Amencaii Indians in 1967 (64), It was 
an assessment of the teaching of English to Indian children in certain BIA and 
public schools with recommendations for more effective teaching and use of 
English at the schools. Recommendations from this study have now formed the 
basis for many of BIA's plans for the future. Of particular interest is the recom- 
rnendation for research on styles of learning in Indian communities and a study 
of the implications of these for TESOL, Also of interest is the recommendation 
to teach Indian children to read their own language before they are made liter- 
ate m English, The latter notion has found a great deal of support in bilingual 
programs elsewhere, ^ ® 



Teacher Training 



Since language testing and bilingual education have been ably surveyed in 
t e recent Britannica Review,* these subjects will not be treated here. However, 
references collected incidentally on both topics appear in my bibliography (Sec- 
tions X and XIII). The remaining topics to be discussed are teacher training in 
the United States and the teaching of standard English as a second dialect, an 
activity which is marginal to TESOL. 

TESL instruction and TEFL instruction are, of course, very much alike. The 
goals are often quite similar, and sometimes the same texts and methodology are 
tound in both kinds of programs, As noted earlier, two main differences have to 
do with where tie programs are located and which groups they are supposed 
to serve. Assessment in regard to domestic TESL programs turns out to be easier 
than assessment in regard to international TEFL programs; there is considerable 
standardization throughout the United States in teacher training' school aims, 
procedures, and equipment. We know, for example, that the immediate objective 
o virtually all public-school TESL programs is sufficient fluency in English to 
enaole pupils to function in school like other children their own age. We also 
know a good deal about the kinds of teachers who staff such TESL programs, and 
this knowledge enables us to plan rather effective teacher-training courses and 
training materials for the teachers involved, 

.u training at the academic level dates from the early 1940’s, 

vvTien Charles C, Fries established the English Language Institute at the Univer- 
sity ot Michigan, By now I imagine there are 40 or 50 institutions of higher 
learning that have teacher-training courses in this field, but with the increased 
interest in providing English training to non-English-speaking elements of our 
there has been a shift of emphasis at many institutions from 

^ reflected in the fact that most teacher trainf^es 

m lEhU and TESL remain at home to teach, rather than going abroad, upon 
completion of their training. Almost all of the graduate students in our M.A, 
program in teaching English to non-native speakers at San Francisco State College 
find teaching jobs in the Bay Area after graduation. 

#. 1 , boost to TESOL teacher training in recent years came with 

amendment to the 1958 National Defense Education Act (NDEA). 



L by Rebecca M, Valette and “Bilingualism” bv Horacio Ulibarri 

Language Education, Volume 1, 1968, ed, by 
Emma Mane Birkmaier. Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1968. 
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This amendment authorized NDEA institutes for advanced study in ESOL, 
similar to the ones already being supported by government funds for teachers of 
science and foreign languages. Two summer ESOL institutes were conducted in 
1964, four in 1965, live in 1966, twelve in 1967, and sixteen in 1968. In addi- 
tion, two institutes ran on a school-year basis, September 1968-May 1969. Alto- 
gether, there were forty-one institutes authorized during the 1964-68 period. 

These institute programs for teachers were administered by the U.S. Office 
of Educah'on and were conducted by American colleges and universities. They 
typically included applied linguistics, methodology in second -language teaching, 
contrastive culture studies, and an opportunity to begin or continue the study 
of some modern foreign language. Most of them had practice teaching some- 
where in the program, and a few had instruction and practice in the preparation 
of teaching aids. 

At the end of June 1968 new legislation replaced NDEA legislation— the 
Education Professions Development Act (EPDA), which expanded support for 
TESOL teacher training. EPDA provided various forms of assistance, ranging 
from short-term institutes for teachers, supervisors, and teacher trainers, to full- 
time fellowship programs for experienced teachers. The new act continued the 
Teacher Fellowship Program originally authorized in 1965 (the Higher Educa- 
tion Act) as well as the institute programs. All subjects usually taught in school 
became eligible for support, but the intention was to continue support for 
thirteen subject categories, including ESOL. The authority for the fellowship 
program was expanded, so that projects could include graduate fellowships di- 
rected to any graduate degree, including the Ph.D. 

EPDA also broadened the sponsorship of projects; states and local educa- 
tional agencies as well as colleges and universities, from 1968 on could design 
and get support for projects to train or retrain teachers and other educational 
personnel. In the guidelines for project proposals under EPDA, three national 
priorities were set: (1) to train persons to work with the disadvantaged, 

(2) to train teachers and others in subjects that are in critically short supply, 
and (3) to cover areas of education where there are “particularly acute training 
needs.” ESOL institutes have been clearly involved in the first two of these. 

Two articles by Richard L. Light (20, 21) give a good deal of helpful 
information on NDEA and EPDA institute programs as well as other forms of 
government support the U.S. Office of Education is authorized to furnish educa- 
tional programs, including ESOL activities. Various other articles provide sum- 
maiy information on specific institutes and aspects of their operation (344, 345, 
348, 349, 353, 358, 359). 

EPDA made possible a number of ESOL institutes and fellowship programs. 
EPDA-ESOL institutes for the summer of 1969 were conducted at the Alaska 
Methodist University (Anchorage), College of Holy Names (Oakland, Calif.), 
Pasadena College (Pasadena, Calif.), University of Southern California (Los 
Angeles), University of Southern Florida (Tampa), University of Illinois (Ur- 
bana), Emmanuel College (Boston, Mass.), Montclair State College (Upper 
Montclair, N.J. ), Long Island University (Brooklyn, N.Y.), University of Puerto 
Rico (Rio Piedras), Educational Service Center, Region 20 (San Antonio, Tex.), 
Saint Mary’s University (San Antonio, Tex.), University of Texas at El Paso, 
and St. Michael’s College (Winooski, Vermont). EPDA-ESOL institutes for the 
1969-70 academic year were conducted at Alaska Methodist University (Anchor- 
age), University of Illinois (Urbana), Emmanuel College (Boston, Mass.), Inter- 
American University of Puerto Rico (Hato Rey), Educational Service Center, 
Region 20 (San Antonio, Tex.), and Saint Mary’s University (San Antonio, Tex.). 
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Fellowship programs in ESOL were conducted at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, Georgetown University (Washington, D.C.), University of Texas 
at El Paso, and St. Michael's College (Wirioosld, Vermont), 

Standard English as a Second Dialect 

Nonstandard Negro English (NNE) began to attract a good deal of atten- 
tion among linguists and TESOL specialists a few years ago. The linguists’ inter- 
est was largely analytical research, but their interest also extended to rjociolin- 
guistics and psycholinguistic factors in the use of standard English on the one 
hand and nonstandard English on the other. Other social scientists have now 
joined the linguists in these latter areas of study, and intensive research is being 
conducted in several urban areas— New York City, Chicago, Detroit, Washington, 
D.C,, and elsewhere. 

The TESOL specialists’ interest was in the problem of teaching standard 
English as a second dialect (SESD) to speakers of NNE. They reasoned, with 
certain justification, that the ESOL audio-lingual approach would be an efficient 
way to tackle the SESD problem, and they started small-scale teaching programs 
with a view to testing the validity of their assumptions. Drawing on the analytical 
research being done on NNE, they began to prepare contrastive studies— non- 
standard contrasted with standard- which have served, in a sense, as teachers’ 
manuals for devising classroom and laboratory lessons in the teaching of SESD. 
In a relatively short time, I believe, full-blown SESD courses, with records 
and/or tapes, will appear on the market. Thus far, the TESOL specialists’ efforts 
in the SESD field have generally been regarded as experimental, but their me^- 
odology and materials show a great deal of promise. 

Beginning earlier in this decade, government and foundation funds became 
available more and more for programs aimed at improving the lot of disadvan- 
taged minority groups. A portion of these funds have been directed to educational 
programs— research and teaching— involving, among other things, the acquisition 
of a standard dialect of English on the part of Negro school-age children and 
young adults. It was noted earlior that one of the service components of the 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Linguistics was teaching standard English to speakers 
of nonstandard dialects. Also it is worth noting that ESOL programs; authorized 
under EPDA, are designed to improve the qualifications of individuals engaged 
in or preparing to engage in the teaching of English to students who speak a 
first language other than English, or a nonstandard dialect of English. Relatively 
few teacher-training institutes involving SESD have been funded under NDEA 
or EPDA, Funding has come mostly from other government sources. 

The National Council of Teachers of English reprinted several articles in 
booklet form recently from a 1968 issue of Elementary English; the booklet 
includes bibliographical items 379, 385, 390, 394, 396, and 399, providing a 
good introduction to the problem of NNE and the schools. Also of interest for 
background in this field are items 378, 380, 381, 386, 387, 397, 400, 402, 403, 
and 404, ’ 



PART 11-1967-68 TESOL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The term “year” to academic people often means school year, from Septem- 
ber of one year to June of the following year. Government people talk about the 
fiscal year, from July 1 of one year through June 30 of the next. Others tend to 
think in terms of the calendar year, from January 1 through December 31. When 
we speak of the “year’s work” in a given field, we get various interpretations. 
To add to the time confusion in bibliographical work, journals are sometimes 
released months, even a year, after the date printed on the “current” issue, 

I decided to aim at a two-year coverage in the bibliography which follows*, 
the calendar years 1967 and 1968, according to imprint dates. This enabled me 
to cover 1967 and the first part of 1968 fairly well; the latter part of 1968, 
however, is less well covered, because some 1968 issues of journals were not 
released in time for indexing and listing. Another problem was that some 1968 
issues of foreign journals, although released, arrived too late for indexing and 
listing. These omissions, I presume, will be included in later installments of this 
bibliogi'aphy or a bibliography similar to this one issued at a later date. 

List of Abbreviations for Items Cited: 

BJEP British Journal of Educational Psychology (London) 

ejER California Journal of Educational Research (Burlingame, Calif.) 

EdF Educational Forum (Champaign, 111.) 

EE Elementary English (Champaign, 111.) 

EJ English Journal (Champaign, 111.) 

ELTB ELT Broadsheet ( Kaduna ) 

EngB English Bulletin (Hong Kong) 

Engl English for Immigrants (London) 

EngLT English Language Teaching (London) 

EngT English Teaching (Rio de Janeiro) 

ES English Studies (Amsterdam) 

ETF English Teaching Forum (Washington, D.C,) 

ETG English Teaching Guidance (Tel Aviv) 

FFLR Florida Foreign Language Reporter (N, Miami Beach, Fla.) 

IRAL International Review of Applied Linguistics (Heidelberg) 

JESL Journal of English as a Second Language (New York) 

JNESA Journal of the Nigeria English Studies Association (Ile-Ife) 

JTEE Journal of the Teachers of English in Ethiopia (Addis Ababa) 

LanM Les Langues Modernes (Paris) 

LingR Linguistic Reporter (Washington, D.C.) 

LL Language Learning (Ann Arbor, Mich,) 

MLJ Modem Language Jour lal (St, Louis, Mo,) 

NAFSAN National Association for Foreign Student AfFairs Newsletter (Wash- 
ington, D.C, ) 

NS Die Neueren Sprachen (Frankfurt) 

OP Occasional Papers: A Publication of the American Language Institute, 

New York University, [Title changed to Journal of English as a 
Second Language with Vol, 2, No, 2, 1967,] 

Praxis Praxis des Neusprachlichen Unterrichts (Dortmund) 

RLA Revista de Linguistica Aplicada (Concepcidn) 

S^-S School and Society (New York) 
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TCR Teachers College Record (New York) 

TE Teaching English (New Delhi) 

TEFL TEFL: Bulletin for the Teachers of English as a Foreign Language 
(Beirut) 

TENC Teacher Education in New Countries (London) 

TES Times Educational Supplement (London) 

TESOLN TESOL Newsletter (Washington, D.C.) 

TESOLQ TESOL Quarterly (Washington, D.C.) 

Analyzed Collections: 

1. EDRS— Documents available from ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS), National Cash Register Co., 4936 Fairmont Ave., Bethesda, Maryland 
20014. 

2. LD— Language Development; Selected Papers from a Ford Foundation 
Conference on me State of the Art. New York: The Ford Foundation, 1968. 

68 pp. 

3. PFLT— Problems in Foreign Language Testing. Language Learning, Spe- 
cial Issue Number 3, August, 1968. 183 pp. 

4. SCP/ ATESh— Selected Conference Papers, 1967. Washington, D.C.: 
Association of Teachers of English as a Second Language (National Association 
for Foreign Student Affairs). 93 pp. 

5. Workpapers— Workpapers in English as a Second Language. Los Angeles: 
University of California, Department of English, 1967 and 1968. 

I. Surveys and BiBLiocRApraES. See also 429. 

6. Aaron, Alfred C. “ESL/EFL Materials.” TESOLN 2,iv ( 1968) : 6-10. 

7. “TESOL Materials.” TESOLN 2,i-ii ( 1968) : 26-29. 

8. Allen, Harold B. “Challenge to the Profession.” TESOLQ l,ii ( 1967) : 3-9. 

9. Allen, Virginia and Sidney Forman. English as a Second Language: A 
Comprehensive Bibliography. New York: Teachers College Press, 1967. 255 pp. 

10. Aston, Katherine. “ATESL Report.” NAFSAN 18,v(1967) :6-7. [Report 
of a survey of American university and college EFL programs.] 

11. Belfrom, Clelia. “Curriculum Trends in TESOL.” TESOLQ l,i(1967): 
52-54. 

12. British Council. The Teaching of English as a Second Language, British 
Activities, 1967-68. London: the Council, 1968. 15 pp. EDRS:MF-$0.25, HC- 
$0.68; ED 018 789. 

13. Cabrera, Patricia. A Bibliography Relative to Teaching and Learning 
English as a Second Language. Sacramento, Calif.: State Dept, of Education, 
1967. 16 pp. 

14. Center for Applied Linguistics. English as a Second Language in Ele- 
mentary Schools: Background and Text Materials. Washington, D.C.: The Center, 
1967. 6 pp. EDRS: MF-$0.25, HC-$0.32; ED 012 919. 

15. Centre for Information on Language Teaching and English-Teaching 
Information Centre of the British Council. Language-Teaching Bibliography. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968. 244 pp. [Includes English to 
speakers of other languages.] 

16. Cervenka, Edwaid J. “TESOL-The State of the Art Today.” TESOLN 
2,i-ii(1968) :3-4. 

17. Fox, Melvin J. “Ford Foundation Foreign and Second Language Activ- 
ities, 1951-1966.” LD 57-65. 

18. Hill, L. A., ed. Selected Articles on Teaching English as a Foreign 
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Language. London: Oxford University Press, 1967. 142 pp. [15 articles reprinted 
from various journals. Reviewed in TENC 9(1968) :76-78.] 

19. Lee, W. R., ed. E.L.T. Selections and E.L.T. Selections 2. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1967. 229 pp. and 242 pp. [Selections from English 
Language Teaching; Reviewed in EngLT 23(1968) : 88-89.] 

20. Light, Richard L. “English for Speakers of Other Languages: Programs 
Administered by the U.S. Office of Education.” TESOLQ l,i(1967) :55-61. 

21. “Teacher Training, Bilingual Education and ESOL: Some New 

Opportunities.” TESOLQ 2(1968) : 121-126. 

2. Marckwardt, Albert H. "Teaching English as a Foreign Language.” LD 



_ — "Teaching English as a Foreign Language: A Survey of the Past 

Decade, LingR Supplement Number 19 (Oct, 1967). 8 pp. 

24. McArdle, Lois, Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages, 
United States Activities— 1966, Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 
1967. 14 pp. EDRS-. MF-$0.25, HC-$0.56; ED 012 465. [Prepared for the 8th 
International Conference on Second Language Problems, Heidelberg, April 26- 



25. Ohannessian, Sirarpi and Dorothy A. Pedtke. Selected List of Materials 
for Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages. Washington, D.C.: 
Center for Applied Linguistics, 1967. 

26. Ohannessian, Sirarpi and Ruth E. Wineberg. Teaching English as a 
Second Language in Adult Education Programs: An Annotated Bibliography, 
Preliminary Edition. Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1967. 

27. Pattison, Bruce. “Backward or Forward in Language Teaching?” Ens.LT 

23(1968) :5-10. ^ h & 



28. Wineberg, Ruth E., ed. Teaching English to Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages, United States Activities, 1967. Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1968. EDRS-. MF-$0.25, HC-$0.68; ED 01, 8 788. [Prepared for the 
9th International Conference on Second Language Problems, Tunis, Apr. 24- 
27, 1968.] ^ 

II. Teaching in Specific Places or to Specific Groups. See also 91, 138, 
141, 144, 147, 154, 166, 168, 169, 171, 172, 185, 198, 231, 284, 294, 
327, 338, 363, 433, 443, 460, 465. 



29. Anon. “English Teaching Center in Beirut.” LingR 9,ii(1967) :2-3. 
[Called Center for English Language Research and Teaching (CELRT).] 

30. Ayala, Jos6 V. “Parrots or Thinkers?” ETF 5,i ( 1967) : 17-18, 22. [Lan- 
guage confusion is one of the major problems of the Philippines; the second- 
language approach may be the answer.] 

31. Bauer, Evelyn. “Teaching English to North American Indians in BIA 
Schools.” LingR 10,iv(1968) :l-3. 

32. Bowen, J. Donald. “English Usage and Language Learning Among the 
Navajo.” Workpapers (1968) :41-48. 

33. Center for Applied Linguistics. The Position and Teaching of English in 
Pakistan. Washington, D.C.: The Center, 1967. 41 pp. 

34. Chang, Kuo-Ho. “Teaching English at the United Nations.” JESL 2,ii 
(1967):67-74. 

35. Condie, Le Roy. “A Decade of Experimentation in Teaching English to 
Spanish-Speaking Children in the Southwest.” TESOLQ l,i( 1967) : 38-43. 

36. Cook, Mary Jane. “The Need for Materials for Teaching English to 
Southwestern Indian Speakers.” TESOLQ l,i( 1967) : 35-37. 
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37. Dancy, Miriam. “Foreign Students in Disguise: A Note on a Developing 
Problem in EFL.” JESL 3(1968) :21-27. 

38. Denham, Patricia. “Remedial Work wiUi Adults in the Language Lab- 
oratory. EngLT 23(1968) : 39-43. [At the University of Papua and New Guinea.] 

39. Derrick, June. “The Schools Council Project in English for Immigrant 
Children.” Engl 1 ( 1967) : 3. 

72 78^^ Teaching of English in Jordan.” EngLT 22(1967) : 

41. Fernandez, D. E. “Maria Encamacidn Vidal, Teacher.” ETF S,v(1967): 
22-24. [An interview concerning the Mexican Association of Teachers of English.] 

42. Gladstone, J. R. “An Experimental Approach to the Teaching of English 
as a Second Language.” EngLT 21(1967) : 229-234. [Work with school children 
in Canada.] 

43. Hernandez, L. F. “Teaching English to the Culturally Disadvantaged 
Mexican-American Student.” EJ 57(1968) : 87-92. 

44. Hodek, Nada. “On Teaching English Intonation to Serbo-Leamers.” 
EngLT 22(1967): 67-72. 

45. Hudson, Herman C. “The Training of English Supervisors.” ETF 
6,i(1968):21-22. [Afghanistan.] 

46. Jacobs, Robert. “English Language Teaching Problems and Needs in 
Nigeria.” JNESA 1 ( 1967) :3-6. 

47. Japanese National Commission for UNESCO. A Study of English Teach- 
ing in Primary Schools in Japan. Tokyo: The Commission and the Modem 
Language Institute of the Tokyo University of Education, 1967. 119 pp. Also 
EDRS: MF-$0.50, HC-$4.84; ED 015 435. 

48. Kahrs, H. “Teaching English as a Foreign Language.” EdF 31(1967): 
303-306. [Germany.] 

49. Kharma, Nayef. “The Teaching of English in Kuwait.” EngLT 21(1967): 

253-260. be 6 v 

50. Kimizuka, Sumako. Teaching English in Multiple Linguistic Environ- 
ment. 1967. 9 pp. EDRS: MF-$0.25, HC-$0.44; ED 012 908. [Presented at the 
20th University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, Lexington, April 
27-29, 1967.] 

51. Lado, Robert. “The English Program in Spain.” ETF 5,v ( 1967 ): 24-25. 

52. Lawrence, Mary S. “Operation Expedience— Using Tutors to Supplement 
the EFL Glass. SCP/ATESL 1-8. [Work with college and university students 
from foreign countries.] 

53. Liem, Nguyen Dang. “English for Vietnamese.” Papers in South-East 
Asian Linguistics (1). (Linguistic Circle of Canberra) Series A, 9(1967): 1-9. 

54. Logan, J. L. “Coral Way: A Bilingual School.” TESOLQ l,iii(1967): 
50-54. 

^^^55. Low, C. “Teaching English to the Science Sixth.” EngB 5,iv(1968): 

56. MacCalla, Thomas A. “Organization and Administration of ESL Pro- 
grams in the Public Schools.” TESOLQ 2(1968) :288-292. [Oakland, Calif.] 

57. Marshall, K. J. “Teaching English to the Blind.” EngB 5,iv ( 1968 ): 1-2. 

58. Martin, Carson W. “On-the-Job Training.” TESOLQ 2(1968): 285-287. 
[English braining for immigrants in Ontario.] 

59. Miller, Mary Rita. “Teaching English to the Indian of the Plains and the 
Northwest.” TESOLQ 2(1968) : 193-197. 

60. Morray, Marjorie K. “English in Chile’s Educational Reform.” ETF 
6, ii( 1968): 22-24. 
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61. Narayanan, K. "English in the Schools.” ETF 5,iv ( 1967 ): 25-27. [India.] 

62. Nasr, Raja T. "English Teaching in the Middle East— A Case of Di- 
versity; A Need for Co-ordination.” EngLT 21(1967) : 250-253. 

63. Nixon, St. John. "Organizing an Advanced Course in Spoken English for 
Dutch Businessmen.” MLJ 52(1968) : 287-292. 

64. Ohannessian, Sirarpi. The Study of the Problem of Teaching English to 
American Indians. Report and Recommendations, Washington, D.C.: Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 1967. 40 pp. 

65. Oyetunji, Deji. “English in the Primary School in Nigeria.” JNESA 
2,i( 1968): 17-23. 



6. Pattanayak, D. P. “English in India; A Reassessment.” NIE Journal 
(New Delhi) l,v ( 1967) : 5-9. 

67. Philippine Center for Language Study. “The English Language Program 
in the Philippines.” ETF 5,i( 1967): 8-16; 5,v(1967) :9-14. 

68. Pierson, L. L. “Teaching Oral English in Japan.” Speech Teacher 

16(1967):64-68. ^ l / 



69. Rathmell, George. “Current Trends in the Teaching of English in 
France.” TESOLg l,i(1967):44-51. 

70. Salisbury, Lee H. “Role Conflict in Native Communication.” TESOLQ 
2(1968) :187-192. [Work with Alaskan natives.] 

71. Samonte, Aurora L. “The Language Problem in the Philippines.” ETF 
5,v( 1967): 15-18, 



72. Scarth, Peter and Timothy R. Regan. “ESOL and the Mexican-Amer- 
ican.” LingR 10,ii ( 1968 ): 1-2. 

73. Singh, Bir. “First Lesson in English for Beginners.” EngLT 23(1968): 
36-39. [A demonstration lesson to a class of boys, 10-12 of age, in India.] 

74. Sirevag, Tonnes. “Foreign Languages in Norwegian Primary Education.” 
EngLT 23(1968) :47-56. 

75. Thomas, Hadley A. “Preparing Navajo Students to Read.” TESOLQ 
2(1968): 62-65. 



76. Vent, Myron H. “AID Assists New Southeast Asia Regional English 
Language Center.” LingR 10,v ( 1968 ): 1-3. [Center located in Singapore.] 

77. Vito, Lawrence. The Teaching of English to Non-English-Speaking Mi- 
grants, Naples, Fla.: Collier County Board of Public Instruction, N.d. 35 pp. 
EDRS: MF-$0.25, HC-$1.40; ED 010 746. 

78. Williams, Don E. “The Miami Experience in English for the Foreign 
Born: The Adult Cuban Refugee Program.” TESOLQ l,iv( 1967) : 50-52. 

79. Wissot, Jay. “The Teacher, His Roles, and the Cuban Student.” TESOLN 
2,iv( 1968): 3-4. 

80. Yorkey, R. C. “English as Most Popular Foreign Language. S6-S 
96(1968) :274-276. [Middle East.] 



III. Methodology, General. 

81. Alevander, L. G. “The Task of the Course-Designer Today.” Englisch 
an Volkschochschulen (Munich) 14(1967) : 215-221, 15(1967) : 23 1-235, 16 
( 1967 ) : 247-249, 17 ( 1968 ) : 263-267. 

82. American Language Institute (New York University). “Report of the 
Committee on Second-Level Goals.” OP 2,i ( 1967) : 97-102. 

83. Anderson, Tommy R. “On Intermediate Language Instruction.” TESOLQ 
2 (1968): 169-175. 

84. Balint, Andras. “Ten Postulates for Teaching Foreign Languages.” 
EngLT 21(1967) :115-121. Also OP 2,i(1967):35-41. 
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85. DeCamp^ David. “The Cuii’ent Discrepancy between Theoretical and 
Applied Linguistics." TESOLQ 2(1968) :3-ll. 

86. dejoia, Alex. “General Statement” OP 2,i( 1967) : 29-32, 

87. Dimitrijevic, Naum R. “Applied Linguistics and TEFL Methodology 
at the University of Belgrade.” LingR 10, v( 1968) :3. 

8. Elliott, A. V. P. “A New Look at Language Practice." EngLT 21(1967): 



89. Ewer, J. R. and G. LaTorre. “Preparing an English Course for Students 
of Science.” EngLT 21 ( 1967 ) : 221-229. 

90, Fitzsimmons, E. T. H. “Intermediate Teaching.” EngT (August, 

1967): 10-12. » \ o » 

91, Goodwin, Sarah Hall. “Spoken-English Lessons for Spanish-Speaking 
Migrant Farm Workers.” TESOLQ l,iv(1967) :4-9. 

92. Hall, R. M. R, and Robert Rainsbury. “The Design of Intermediate- 
Advanced-Level Teaching Materials.” OP 2,i ( 1967) : 8-19. 

93. Haynes, Charles S. “Goals.” OP 2,i ( 1967) : 56-60. 

94, “Methodology.” OP 2,i ( 1967) : 73-80. 

95 , “Second-Level Language Teaching.” OP 2,i ( 1967 ): 1-7. 

96. — — Some Furtlier Comments on Second-Level Language Teach- 

ing.” OP 2,i ( 1967) : 23-28. 



97. Hill, Peter. Linguistics is Relevant.” Engl 1(1967) : 13-16. 

98. Marckwardt, Albert H. “Linguistics and English Teaching.” ELEC 
Bulletin (Tokyo) 25(1968) : 2-8, 53. 

99. Marelli, Leonard. Some Random Thoughts on Linguistics and Lan- 
guage Teaching: A Proposal for the Second Level.” OP 2,i ( 1967) : 61-72. 

100. Moody, K. W. “Primary School Syllabuses for English.” JNESA 

l(1967):21-25. ^ b ' 

101. Morray, Marjorie K. “ACUTE, A New Approach to Language Teach- 
ing. ETF 6,v ( 1968) : 25-26, [ACUTE— -Argentina, Chile, Uruguay Teachers of 
English.] 



102. Ney, James W. “The Oral Approach—A Re-appraisal.” LL 18(1968): 

3“13# 



103. Phillips, Nina, Conversational English for the Non-EnglishSpeaking 
Child. New York: Teachers College Press, 1967. 129 pp. 

104. Polak, Hana. “For the Inexperienced Teacher: Lesson Planning.” ETC 

10(1967): 18-21. ^ 

105. “The Place of Oral Drill in the Secondary School.” ETC 

9(1967): 16-21. ^ 

106. Prator, Clifford H. Guidelines for Planning Classes and Teaching Mate- 
rials.” Workpapers (1967) :27-31. 

107. Shalit, Dan, “Oral Practice in the Classroom.” ETC 12(1968) : 14-17. 

108. Shields, Virginia. Oral Expression, Remedial Speech and English for 
the Migrant Chdd, Grades One-Twelve. Naples, Fla.: Collier County Board of 
Public Instruction, N.d. 23 pp. EDRS: MF-$0.25, HC-$0.92; ED 010 745. 

109. Singh, Bir. “We Teach Every Student.” ETF 6,ii( 1968): 24.25. 

no. Stevick, Earl W. “The Modular Mousetrap.” TESOLQ l,iii(1967): 



111. Upshur, John A. Four Experiments on the Relation Between Foreign 
Language Teaching and Learning.” LL 18(1968) : 111-124. 

112. Wardhaugh, Ronald. “Linguistics, Psychology, and Pedagogv: Trinitv 

or Unity?” TESOLQ 2(1968) :80-87 ^ b By y 
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113. Weeks, Albert L. “Progessive Access to English as a Second Language.” 
OP 2, i( 1967): 49-53. 

114. West, Michael. “The Minimum Adequate (A Quest).” EngLT 
22(1968) :205-210. 

115. Wilson, Robert D. “Rationale for Teaching a Second Language.” 
Workpapers (1968) :69-73. 

116. “Rationale and Methodology of UCLA’s ‘A Guide for the 

Teaching of English as a Second Language’.” SCP/ATESL 23-29. 

117. Wilson, Robert D. and Others. Guides for the Teaching of English as 
a Second Language to Elementary School Pupils. Sacramento, Calif.: State De- 
partment of Education, 1968. 75 pp. EDBS'. MF-$0.50, HC-$3.08; ED 018 803. 

118. Guide for Teaching English as a Second Language to Ele- 

mentary School Pupils. Level II, Part 1, Sacramento, Calif.: State Department 
of Education, 1968. 281 pp. EDRS: MF-.$1.25, HC-$11.32; ED 018 801. 

119. Guide for Teaching English as a Second Language to 

Elementary School Pupils. Level II, Part 2. Sacramento, Calif.: State Department 
of Education, 1968. 325 pp. EDRS: MF-$1.25, HC-$13,06; ED 018 802. 

IV, Phonunciation. See also 44, 191 329, 351. 

120. Anderson, Tommy R. “Linguistics and the Teaching of Pronunciation.” 
Workpapers (1968) -.75-83. 

121. Baird, Alexander. “Contrastive Studies and the Language Teacher.” 
Z2ngLT 21 (1967): 130-135. 

122. Bush, Clara N. “Some Acoustic Parameters of Speech and Their Rela- 
tionships to the Perception of Dialect Differences.” TESOLQ l,iii(1967) :20-30. 

123. Carr, Elizabeth. “Teaching the th Sounds of English.” TESOLQ 
l,i(1967):7-14. 

124. Cartier, Francis A. “Some Important Oddities of English Phonetics.” 
TESOLQ l,iii(1967):52-55. 

125. Crystal, David. “English Accents.” EngT (August, 1967) :3-9. 

126. Dry, D. P. L. “The Representation of English Pronunciation in the 
Devanagari Script.” EngLT 22(1967) :59-67. 

127. English Language Services, Inc. English Pronunciation: A Manual for 
Teachers. New York: Collier-Macmillan Intemational, 1968. 97 pp. 

128. Falgie, Joseph, Jr. “Word Initial Clusters in Italian, English, Spanish, 
French, and German.” JESL 3,ii(1968) :51-78. 

129. Guierre, L. “Secondary Accent and Segmentation in English.” LanM 
61(1967): 343-352. 

130. Halverson, John. “Stress, Pitch, and Juncture.” EngLT 21(1967) :210- 

217. 

131. Hill, Kenneth C. “Some Notes on English Vowel Moi-phophonemics.” 
LL 18(1968): 77-87. 

132. Hill, L. A. “For the Young Teacher-2: Pronunciation Work.” EngLT 
22(1967): 81-83. 

133. Lewis, J. Windsor. “Phonetic Transcription and Weak-Fonns.” EngLT 
22(1967):41-44.‘ 

134 . “The So-Called ‘Broad A’.” EngLT 23(1968) :65. 

135. Murrell, Martin. “On the Intonation of Yes-No Questions: Further 
Distinctions.” ETF 5,v(1967) :26-27. 

136. Otto, Dale. “The Place of Choral Speech in Teaching.” JTEE 3(1967) : 
12-15. 
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137. Peterson, Barbara. “Common Problems in the Pronunciation of Enj^ish/' 
ETF5,iii( 1967): 15-19. 

138. Ragsdale, J. Donald. “Predicting Pronunciation and Listening Skills of 
Native Speakers of Spanish: An Exploratory Study.” TESOLQ 2(1968) ; 33-38. 

139. Schubiger, Maria, “Vowel Quality in Unstressed Syllables.” EngLT 21 
(1967): 170-178. 

140. Shillan, David. “An Articulatory Unit for Speech and Text.” EngLT 21 
(1967): 150-155, 

141. Strain, Jeris E, “A Contrastive Sketch of the Persian and English Sound 
Systems.” IRAL 6(1968) :55-62. 

142. Vodden, Michael. “Rhythm and Intonation.” EngLT 22(1968) :246-252. 

V. Grammar, See also 85, 231, 235, 257, 450. 

143. Allen, Virginia French. “Notes on Teaching the Conditional.” ETF 5,v 
(1967): 3-8. 

144. Bloor, Meriel. “Teaching English Tenses in Ethiopia.” JTEE 5(1968): 
2-7. 

145. Boadi, L. A., D. W. Grieve, and B. Nwankwo. Grammatical Structure 
and its Teaching. Lagos: African Universities Press, 1968. 280 pp. 

146. Bonar, Andrew G. “Three-Stage or Four-Stage Remedial Grammar 
Drills in the Laboratoiy?” EngLT 21 ( 1967) : 165-169. 

147. Bowen, J. Donald and Terence Moore. “The Reflexive in English and 
Spanish: A Transformational Approach.” TESOLQ 2(1968) : 12-26, 

148. Buell, Williams. “Eclectic Pragmatism in the Development of ELI 
Materials.” SCP/ATESL 49-53. 

149. Campbell, Russell N. “On Defining the Objectives of a Short-Term 
Training Program: Grammar.” TESOLQ l,iv( 1967) :44-49. 

150. Chromecka, Julius. “Double-Choice Dialogues.” ETF 6,iv(1968): 11-13. 

151. Contreras, Heles. “Tran.sformational Grammar and Language Teach- 
ing.” RLA5,i(1967):6-17. 

152. Cooray, Mahinda. “The English Passive Voice,” EngLT 21(1967): 
203-210. 

153. Cygan, Jan. “Attacking a Difficulty of English: Asyndetic Hypotaxis.” 
ETF 5,v( 1967): 19-21. 

154. “English Question Structures and the Polish Learner.” 

Glottodidactica (Poznan) 2(1967) :85-93. 

155. de Toso, Lydia T. “A Few 'Thoughts on Transmutation.” ETF 6,ii 
(1968): 19-21. 

156. Drubig, Bernhard. “Some Remarks on Relative Clauses in English.” 
;£SL3,ii(1968):23-40. 

157. Faial, Edito. “Teaching the Passive.” EngT (March, 1968) :3-ll;. 

158. Farsi, A, A. “Classification of Adjectives.” LL 18(1968):45-60. ’ 

159. Fernando, Chitra. “The Composition of Exercises.” EngLT 21(1967): 
246-250. 

160. Gefen, Raphael. “ ‘Sentence Patterns’ in the Light of Language 
Theories and Classroom Needs.” IRAL 5(1967) : 185-192, 

161. Grech, Myra. “Anomalous Finites and the Language Laboratory.” 
EngLT 22(1967):44-59. 

162. Guierre, L, “Ce Si Simple Passif,” LanM 61(1967) :31-34. 

163. Hail, R, M. R, “Grammatical Prerequisites to Materials Design.” OP 
2,i( 1967): 42-46. 
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164, Harsh, Wayne, “Three Approaches; Traditional Grammar, Descriptive 
Linguistics, Generative Grammar.” ETF 6,iv ( 1968) :2-9. 

165, Hill, Archibald A, “The Promises and Limitations of the Newest Type 
of Grammatical Analysis,” TESOLQ l,ii ( 1967) : 10-22, 

166, Hudson, Grover, “Adjective Clauses in Amharic and English.” JTEE 
3(1967) :2-ll. 

167, Jacobson, Rodolfo, “Inflectional and Periphrastic Genitives,” JESL 
3 (1968): 29-47. 

168, Kaluza, Henryk. “Aspect in English and Polish,” ETF 6,iv(1968): 
16-18. 

169, Kelkar, A, R,, R, N, Vale, Anita S, Rejguru, Lachman M. Khubchan- 
dani, Gita L, Gadre, M, R, Limaye, A, A, Mutalik-Desai, and B, M, Lott, 
“Grammar: A Round-Table Presentation from India,” ETF 6,i(1968) :5-ll, 

170, Kirsten, Hans, “Zur Darsettlung des Gebrauchs einiger Gegenwarts- 
und Vergangenheitsformen in dem Englischlehrbiichem fiir allgemeinbildende 
Schulen,” Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik und Amerikanistik (Leipzig) 15(1967) : 166- 

171, Kurtz, Laura S, “A Comparison of the Use of Prepositions in Swahili 
and English and Suggestions for Teaching English Prepositions,” JESL 2(1967): 
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